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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c.? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

Ill. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ! 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. Evercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise ? 

VIIL. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.t How are prohibited articles obtained? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LABORS OF HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, Jun. 


In commencing our history of the labors of Mr. Rantoul, 
we did not intend to extend our articles beyond three num- 
bers; but we have found the field far more interesting than 
we supposed, and we sincerely believe our numerous friends 
will read with the deepest interest the various incidents 
connected with the life of one whose sudden death we all 
so deeply deplore. The moral qualities of this eminent 
statesman will be the subject of our present article. It has 
been said that politics and morality have a very slight 
acquaintance. It has never seemed to us, however, that, 
in entering the halls of legislation, a character well estab- 
lished must necessarily become corrupted. If so, then Mr. 
Rantoul was a grand exception. He was a politician, 
and, until near the very last, he was the idol of his party. 
His broad views on slavery were gradually leading him into 
what is popularly called ‘the third party.’ His election to 
the Senate, though for a brief period, and his subsequent 
elevation to the House of Representatives, we have always 
supposed, was peculiarly gratifying to him. He was 
evidently doing great good at Washington. He had 
reached a high object in his ambition, and he was evidently 
exerting a great influence at the seat of government. But 
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alas! how evanescent are all human distinctions! How 
transitory all earthly things! To-day in full health, to- 
morrow the tenant of the tomb. Disease had marked him 
for an early victim. He was a man of strictly temperate 
habits, but with a constitution utterly incapable of sustain- 
ing the high aims of his powerful intellect. Warm in his 
attachments, strong in his friendships, he was ever ready to 
help the great cause of suffering humanity. His great exer- 
tions undoubtedly hastened his death. Well do we remem- 
ber his faithfulness to us inthe hour of need. We will give 
an anecdote illustrative of his kindness. The ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend’ has had many serious crises. At times, it would 
seem impossible for it to live. At one time the printer 
would stop; then the bookbinder; then the surly landlord 
would nearly close our office; then would come the paper- 
maker, demanding his bill. So much coming on one in 
poor health, who was Editor, Proprietor, Solicitor, Visitor 
of Prisons, and a Public Lecturer, was a little more than 
we could comfortably bear. The paper-maker one day 
became inexorable. He would not trust us any longer. 
Our character was good, but our reputation was gone; at 
least, it would hardly pass in State-street, for philanthropy 
scarcely finds a place at the broker’s board. We acquainted 
Mr. Rantoul of the fact. He saw the dilemma, and at once 
gave a note for one hundred dollars. The lamented Samuel 
Appleton added fifty dollars more. This saved the Maga- 
zine, and carried us safely over the yawning gulf. We 
have no Mr. Rantoul now, nor Mr. Appleton; but we have 
many friends who will not see this work go down. We 
do not like to mention their names, for this would seem 
invidious. 

We must mention another incident. Being on a visit at 
Washington with Mr. Rantoul, he was very anxious to 
secure a written testimony of our humble labors from the 
Hon. George M. Dallas, then Vice-President of the United 
States, who for many years has been the President of the 
American Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
Fortunately, at that very moment, Mr. Dallas passed the 
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hotel, on his way to the Capitol. Mr. Rantoul immediately 
addressed him on the subject. In a few days afterwards, 
Mr. Dallas called us into the Senate Chamber, and handed 
the following note, which has been of very great service, 
both here and while we were in Europe : — 


The Rev. Charles = poe who has for some time edited an interestin 

and instructive journal called the Prisoners’ Friend, has devoted himse 

to the advancement and inculcation of several improvements in practical 

benevolence. His learning, talent, and truly Christian zeal and perse- 

verance, entitle him, in my judgment, to the highest respect and most 

affectionate regard. G. M. Dattas. 
Washington, May 30, 1848. 
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At another time, while in Washington, we called on Mr. 
Rantoul. A distinguished gentleman from Virginia was 
quite anxious that we should visit the South. He would 
give us letters to the Governor, the President of the Senate, 
then in session at Richmond, and other eminent men. We 
had never gone beyond the seat of government. Mr. Ran- 
toul had a warm friend in Richmond. He at once gave 
us the letter, of which the reader will find a perfect fac- 
simile at the conclusion of our entire sketch. It was the 
last that we ever received from his hand, and there is no 
token of respect that we prize more highly. It will ever be 
near our heart, and must be of great service so long as there 
is a friend of the sacred cause left which Mr. Rantoul so 
warmly advocated. 

We must close; and reluctantly do we take leave of one 
whose memory will ever be dear tous. We heartily rejoice 
that Mr. Rantoul saw in part those beneficent plans for the 
improvement of society realized, which he desired as ar- 
dently as the heart of the prophet in the desert sighed for 
the green and beautiful valleys of the promised land. He 
only saw in part. That mysterious Providence which gov- —* 
erns the universe did not allow him to witness the triumph 
of virtue and reason over the barbarities that custom renders 
sacred, and the prejudice that obstructs the progress of civil- 
ized sentiment. He has gone. That brilliant and polished 


genius which was so eminently devoted to humanity has 
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ceased its efforts, at least on the earth. If he is permitted 
to look down from his home on high, he must rejoice in 
the great work of human progression. It was the work- 
ings of his own mighty genius that gave the fatal blow. 
That mind so keen, so pure, was far too powerful for his 
weak frame. He gave way under his own efforts. The 
great words applied by Lord Byron to Henry Kirke White 
are exceedingly appropriate : — 


‘Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science’ self destroyed her favorite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
She sow’d the seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit. 
"Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’ 


Our friend has gone to his long home. We can no 
more greet his cheerful countenance, nor be animated by 
his friendly voice. We cannot do justice to his memory. 
We have done what we could; and we know that our 
readers will gladly welcome to their tables even this imper- 
fect labor, accompanied as it has been with the beautiful 
work of ihe artist in our frontispiece. 'To him may be 
addressed the sublime salutation which hymned from the 
soul of Milton: — 


‘Servant of God, well done! well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained, 
Against revolied multitudes, the cause 
Of truth, in words mightier than they in arms; 
And, for the testimony of the truth, hast borne 

° ° reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.’ 
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In our next number, we shall give an entire list of all the 
various resolutions which have been before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature from 1831 to 1851, which will give the 
reader an idea of the difficulties which this reform encoun- 
tered during a period of twenty years. In a subsequent 
number, we intend to give the Statistics of Executions in 
Massachusetts, under the jurisdiction of the State and 
United States Courts, from 1704 to 1850, the last execution 
which was John W. Webster, of Harvard College. If pos- 
sible, we shall go farther back still, and present the facts 
in relation to the execution of witches. 

We subjoin a list of Mr. Rantoul’s writings on this sub- 
ject, which we hope at some day to find embodied in a 
single volume. ‘The friends of that cause to which he gave 
so much of his time could not do a better service to his 
memory, or erect a nobler monument to his labors." 
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* Exclusive of minor pieces, they are: — 1. A Report made to the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, February 25, 1835, extending to 
upwards of one hundred octavo pages. 2. A Report made to the same body, 
February 22, 1836, consisting of ninety-six octavo pages. 3. A Report made 
to the same body, March 14, 1837, of some thirty pages. 4. ‘ Letters on the 
Death Penalty,’ addressed to the Governor and Members of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, in 1546. These, however, extensive as they are, and 
valuable as they are admitted to be by all who are familiar with them, 
form but a small part of his labors in the cause of humanity in that particular 
direction. To say nothing of lectures, addresses, &c., devoted to the subject. 
his speeches thereon in the legislature would fill a large volume. In the 
session of 1836, Mr. Rantoul made three long and elaborate speeches in sup- 
port of the abolition of the death-penalty, besides making short replies to 
THIRTEEN members of the House. These great labors required immense 
study and preparation, and were performed without the hope or expectation 
of reward. Tew of our public men have sacrificed so largely of their time 
and talents to promote a reform that has never assumed a party character. 
The writings of Mr. Rantoul on this subject have met with favor, both at 
home and in foreign countries. ‘They have received the praise of eminent 
public men in France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, who have 
often quoted from them. His letter to the authorities of Massachusetts, in 
1846, was reprinted by order of the Legislature of New York. It has been 
reprinted in other States, having been originally printed by order of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 
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RANTOUL.* 


BY JOHN G WHITTIER. 


One day, along the electric wire, 
His manly word for freedom sped : 
We came next morn; that tongue of fire 


Said only, ‘He who spake is dead ! ’ 


Dead! while his voice was living yet, 

In echoes round the pillared dome ; 
Dead! while his blotted page lay wet 

With themes of state and loves of home! 


Dead ! in that crowning grace of time, 
That triumph of life’s zenith-hour ! 

Dead ! while we watched his manhood’s prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower! 


Dead ! he so great and strong and wise, 


While the mean thousands yet drew breath ; 
How deepened, through that dread surprise, 
The mystery and the awe of death! 


From the high place, whereon our votes 
Had borne him, clear, calm, earnest, fell 
His first words, like the prelude notes 
Of some great anthem yet to swell. 


We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 
Our champion waiting in his place 
For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 


Through him we hoped to speak the word 
Which wins the freedom of a land ; 

And lift, for human right, the sword 
Which dropped from Hampden’s dying hand. 


* No more fitting inscription could be placed on the tombstone of Robert 
Rantoul than this: ‘He died at his post in Congress, and his last words 
were a protest in the name of Democracy against the Fugitive Slave Law.’ 































Rantoul. 


For he had sat at Sydney’s feet, 
And walked with Pym and Vane apart ; 
And, through the centuries, felt the beat 
Of Freedom’s march in Cromwell’s heart. 


He knew the paths the worthies held, 
Where England’s best and wisest trod ; 
And, lingering, drank the springs that welled 
Beneath the touch of Milton’s rod. 


No wild enthusiast of the right, 
Self-poised and clear, he showed alway 
The coolness of his Northern night, 
The ripe repose of Autumn’s day. 


His steps were slow, yet forward still 
He pressed where others paused or failed ; 
The calm star clomb with constant will, — 
The restless meteor flashed and paled ! 


Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew 
And owned the higher ends of Law ; 
Still rose majestic on his view 
The awful Shape the schoolman saw. 


Her home the heart of God; her voice 
The choral harmonies whereby 

The stars, through all their spheres, rejoice, 
The rhythmic rule of earth and sky ! 


We saw his great powers misapplied 
To poor ambitions ; yet, through all, 
We saw him take the weaker side, 
And right the wronged, and free the thrall. 


Now, looking o’er the frozen North 
For one like him in word and act, 

To call her old, free spirit forth, 
And give her faith the life of fact ; 


To break her party bonds of shame, 
And labor with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 
Of Liberty the synonyme, — 
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Reputation after Death. 


We sweep the land from hill to strand, 
We seek the strong, the wise, the brave, 
And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave ! 


There, where his breezy hills of home 
Look out upon his sail-white seas, 
The sounds of winds and waters come, 
And shape themselves to words like these : 


‘Why, murmuring, mourn that he, whose power 
Was lent to Party over long, 
Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He set his foot on Party wrong? 


‘The human life that closed so well, 

No lapse of folly now can stain ; 
The lips whence Freedom’s protest fell, 
No meaner thought can now profane. 
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‘ Mightier than living voice, his grave 
That lofty protest utters o'er ; 
Through roaring wind and smiting wave, 
It speaks its hate of wrong once more. 
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‘Men of the North! your weak regret 
Is wasted here ; arise, and pay, 
To Freedom and to him, your debt, 
By following where he led the way ! ’ 
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REPUTATION AFTER DEATH. — It is very singular how the fact 
of a man’s death often seems to give people a truer idea of his 
character, whether for good or evil, than they have ever possessed 
while he was living and acting among them. Death is so genuine 
a fact, that it excludes falsehood, or betrays its emptiness; it is a 
touchstone that proves the gold, and dishonors the baser metals. 
Could the departed, whoever he may be, return in a week after 
his decease, he would almost invariably find him at a higher or a 
lower point than he had formerly occupied, on the scale of public 
appreciation. — Hawthorne. 
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HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS. 


Ir is a sad thing to think these words are true, touchingly 
and heart-rendingly true, as applied to any of our fellow- 
creatures now wandering the streets of this great city. On 
a sunny morning of last week, which succeeded one of 
those cold, drizzling nights of rain that made us shiver to 
look out upon, we were coming down one of the streets not 
a great way from that centre of wealth and luxury, the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, when our step was arrested by the sight of 
a female figure, leaning against a lamp-post at the corner 
of a cross-street. We might have passed a hundred such 
figures, without seeing or noticing them; but there was 
something in the appearance of this one that attracted our 
attention at the very first glance. ‘Though we had not then 
seen her face, there was something in the appearance of her 
dress that told the sad tale of the two words at the head of 
this item. She was tall and well-formed. Upon her head, 
she wore a winter hood, once rich velvet, fur-trimmed. It 
was now soiled, torn, and faded, and out of season. Upon 
her shoulders hung, in graceful folds, the sad remains of a 
fine cloth cloak. Her dress was once a rich muslin-de-laine. 
It was faded now, and six inches of the skirt told that its 
wearer had wandered the muddy streets the long, long, rainy 
night. We turned the corner, and walked on, wondering 
somewhat why she stood thus upon the street, waiting for 
the world to go by. We were not satisfied, and: looked 
back to see what sort of a face was owned by the wearer 
of that bedraggled dress. One look did not suffice. There 
was a melancholy sadness spread over her countenance, like 
a mask; but it was not thick enough to hide the look of by- 
gone days. We knew her. ‘To be fully satisfied, however, 
we crossed over, and stood by the side of one of the huge 
piles of bricks which encumber our streets in all directions, 
the debris of demolished tenements. Upon the opposite 
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side of the street stood the debris of another pulled-down 
tenement; a tenement not made with hands; one which 
human skill can never build; one which human ingenuity 
may adorn and make beautiful, and fit for a home in hea- 
ven; one which human, inhuman beings have pulled down, 
and left a mere wreck of what it was created to be,—a 
form in God’s own image, a worthy worshipper of its 
Creator. A score of masons were busy at work, putting 
back the old bricks, adding new mortar, putting in new 
beams and braces, rearing up, refitting, and replenishing 
the old tenement. It was time it was done, for it had 
stood there the allotted threescore years and ten of human 
life. ‘Time had made its mark upon it, and it was pulled 
down and rebuilt. ‘That was not the case with the other 
tenement; for it had not stood one-third of that time, and 
yet it had been pulled down! Who did it? 

There is yet life enough in the ruin to speak, let that 
answer. 

While we stood contemplating the spectacle before us, 
the masons upon the building over our heads were sendiug 
down jibes and jeers, heart-wounding words, and calling 
opprobrious names to one, whom, a short year ago, they 
would have spoken to with respect, or courted for favor; 
for then she wore the adornments of dress and the smiles 
of beauty. ‘Those cruel words, thoughtless words, not 
vicious ones, perhaps, fell heavily upon one heart; not hers, 
— that was beyond the reach of hard words, she had rather 
hear them than kindly ones, — for her heart was seared. 

Our hand went involuntarily into our pocket, and 
clutched a coin; it was only a small one, we never shall 
miss that quarter. We never shall forget the look that met 
us when we gave it, or words that came in answer to our 
question —‘ Mary, why don’t you go home?’ 

‘Home! I have none, nor friends either.’ 

Homeless and friendless!' A young girl in the streets all 
night, without a place to go that she could call home. 

‘Have you no home? Where do you live, then?’ 

‘In the street. I wish I did not live anywhere. I'll go 
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to Dutch Bill’s grocery, and soon forget I do live. He 
turned me out of doors last night; I had no money then. 
He will let me in, now I have got a quarter.’ 

Had we done a deed of charity or a deed of wrong? 
The heart said it was well intended, but truth told us it 
would be applied to support — the license system of the 
rum-trade. 

We said a few words, and Mary went and sat down 
upon a door-step, and held her old cloak up to her face to 
hide a tear. 

To our inquiry,‘ What has become of your friend Wil- 
liam ?’ she replied, — 

‘Friend! Devil! He robbed his employer to buy wine 
and treat me, as he -did when you first knew me, a poor, 
hard-working, but happy sewing-girl; when I used to go 
out almost every night with him to late suppers, until, until 
— don’t ask me what. See whatI am. You heard what 
these bricklayers called me.’ ‘ Where is Will?’ ‘I saw 
him last night, dressed like a gentleman, with another, just 
such a poor simpleton as I was a year ago, going into a 
gilded sepulchre. How long before she will be a mother; 
a miserable, outcast, poor, drunken you heard what 
they called me. Who made me so? I could send Will to 
the Penitentiary with a breath. What would be the use? 
He would come out a hero; they would fire guns in the 
Park, perhaps; I should not hear them. I should then be 
dead; if not, drunk. It matters not which. Who cares 
for me, or what lam now? Look at me. Do you see the 
Mary that made shirts for you? Look, I see my work 
now. You have it on. It is not yet worn out. I am. 
The stitch has lasted longer than the stitcher. The thread 
of cotton lives. The thread of life is destroyed. Oh, rum! 
rum! rum!’ 

She got up, and walked rapidly away toward a place 
‘licensed to accommodate travellers’ where she might 
drown herself in forgetfulness, with the very cause of her 
ruin. 

"Tis a sad tale, but a true one; it has a sequel. Our 
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story was written when the reporter brought in the item, 
published a few mornings since, of a girl found dead in the 
cellar of a new building in Reade-street. We had a suspi- 
cion, a painful feeling, that it might be — we went to see 
— it was Mary. ‘Two years ago, she was blithe and beau- 
tiful, industrious, poor, virtuous, and happy. She was 
tempted, flattered, mortified at not being able to dress as 
richly as others she met in the street or saloon in her even- 
ing walks with Will, accepted presents (stolen dry goods), 
ate late suppers, drank wine, and became what we found 
her in the street; then drank cheap rum, poisoned alcohol, 
and died, homeless and friendless, in a cellar. Poor Mary. 
She is dead. Rum is not.— New York Tribune. 


A STARTLING CONTRAST. 


WE do not remember to have found for years in our daily 
voyages on the great ocean of newspaperdom, as much 
suggestive matter in so small a compass, as is contained 
in the following statement, from the ‘New York Econo- 
mist :’ — 


‘The United States army numbers about 10,000 men, and they 
cost the country last year $8,225,246 for pay, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, &c. That is to say, $820 per man; or, if we deduct the 
militia expenses, $800 per man. It would puzzle any one to tell 
of what service were those men, living uselessly in barracks and 
old forts, eating three meals per day, and turning out occasionally 
to touch their caps to their officers. 

‘The Illinois Central Railroad army numbers ten thousand 
men also, and they receive from the company $3,700,000 per 
annum, in return for which they labor twelve hours per day upon 
a work, which gradually stretches itself through the most fertile 
plains, connecting the great lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and ultimately with the Gulf of Mexico.’ 


The relative advantages of these two armies to society 
present an interesting matter for study, and are graphically 
sketched by the ‘New York Post.’ The prospective buildings 
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of the great Central Railroad of Illinois alone has added to 
the wealth of that State, in the appropriation of wild lands, 
the sum of forty millions within a strip of but twelve miles 
in width; and the actual construction of the road will 
bring to a ready market millions of acres of land now 
owned by the general government, which, were the road 
not constructed, would lay waste for years to come. The 
federal government employs ten thousand men at an ex- 
pense of eight millions of dollars to carry muskets. The 
Central Railroad Company, employing ten thousand men 
at less than four millions of dollars, confers a vast property 
upon the State, upon the federal government, and upon 
thousands of farmers. Year after year, the government 
spends its millions of dollars, effecting nothing, producing 
nothing, and resulting in nothing but the turning loose 
of superannuated soldiers, made paupers by a life of idle- 
ness, to prey upon the industrious during the remainder 
of their existence. 

The Illinois Company, by three years’ expenditure, esta- 
blishes seven hundred miles of iron rails through prolific 
farms, many of them owned by the persons whom they 
employed to build the road,—men of industry, vigor, 
wealth, and intelligence. The United States in thirty years 
have spent $300,000,000, enough to build a double track to 
the Pacific; and they have nothing to show for the money, 
but some old forts, guns, tattered uniforms, and demoralized 
veterans. 


NIGHT. 


O nory Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer : 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night. 
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JOHN POUNDS AND HIS RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Joun Pounps was the son of a poor man in Portsmouth, 
England. When he was twelve years old, he was appren- 
ticed to a shipwright, with whom he worked three years. 
At the end of that time, he met with a very serious accident, 
which made him lame for life. 

When he was able to work again, he tried to learn the 
shoemaker’s trade, and succeeded so well, that he was able 
to support himself by mending shoes, though he did not 
often try to make them. 

He never married, but lived by himself in a very small 
house, one little room in which he used as a workshop. 

John Pounds had a brother who went tosea. This brother 
had a large family of children. One of them was a feeble 
little boy, whose feet overlapped each other and turned 
inward. This deformity John Pounds very ingeniously 
contrived to cure, with such simple means as were within 
his reach. 

As John Pounds’ lameness prevented his sharing in out- 
of-door sports, he amused himself at home with singing- 
birds, parrots, cats, and guinea-pigs, which he s6 trained 
that they played about the room together in perfect friend- 
ship. Sometimes, while he was at work, a cat would perch 
on one of his shoulders, and a canary-bird on the other. 

When his little nephew was about five years old, he 
began to teach him his letters. Thinking he would learn 
better if he had a companion, he found a poor child, whose 
mother went about selling puddings. While she was away, 
the little boy was left in the street, with nothing to shelter 
him from the cold. How glad and happy he must have 
been, when poor John Pounds took him into his little work- 
shop, to teach him to read! 

The good man soon found that it made him very happy 
to teach these little ignorant children, and he kept adding 
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one and another to the number, till at length he had forty 
little boys and girls coming every day to his bandbox of a 
room — for it was only six feet wide and eighteen long — 
to be taught. 

It is not to be supposed that he was very learned himself. 
He had been obliged to work for his daily bread all his life, 
so that he could have had few opportunities for learning 
any thing from books. But he knew how to read and write, 
and had some knowledge of arithmetic; and all that he 
knew he gladly taught his little charge. 

All the children in Mr. Pounds’ school were very poor. 
He used to go into the most obscure parts of the city; and 
when he saw a child more dirty and ragged and apparently 
destitute than his companions, he would persuade him to 
come to school, by offering, as a bribe, a roasted potato. 

His school-room was so small, that he made his pupils 
take turns, when the weather was pleasant, to sit outside 
the door, for the benefit of the fresh air. 

His mode of teaching was rather peculiar. He would 
ask the little one to tell him the names of the different parts 
of their bodies and their uses. Then he would teach them 
to spell these names. 

He taught them to read from old handbills, and the 
remains of old school-books. Slates and pencils were the 
only implements for writing. 

He taught many of the boys to cook their own food, and 
mend their own shoes; sent them to Sunday-schools; 
and, with the aid of friends, procured some clothing, which 
he allowed them to put on at his house on Sunday morning, 
and restore to him in the evening. 

He made the playthings for his little flock, and directed 
their sports. When they were ill, he was both doctor and 
nurse ; and, if any case required more skill than he possessed, 
he obtained assistance from others. 

Hundreds of persons have been indebted to him for all 
the schooling they ever had; while he, at the same time, 
was laboring diligently upon his shoemaker’s bench for his 


daily bread. He never received any compensation for 
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teaching besides the satisfaction arising from doing good. 
Some of his scholars were so poor, that they have frequently 


been saved from starvation by obtaining a portion of his 
humble food. 


His good deeds were not confined to his pupils. On 
Christmas Eve he always carried to a female relative the 
materials for a large plum-pudding, to be distributed among 
the children. He died very suddenly, in consequence of the 
rupture of a blood-vessel. His scholars were overwhelmed 
with grief at his loss. ‘They all loved him very much. 

How much less of sin and misery would there be in the 
world, if every one would try as earnestly to do all the good 
in his power as poor John Pounds did! Look around you, 
and see if there is not some one whom each of you can 
make wiser, and better,and happier. You may not be able 
to benefit so many as the man did of whom I have been tell- 
ing you ; but each one can do something. Will you try? 


—~----——- 


FIVE POINTS, NEW YORK. 


Tuts den of darkness and of sin has been successfully invaded ; 
and the inmates of it are found, not to be hopeless, but within the 
reach of an enlightened sympathy. 

The Methodists made the first systematic efforts to redeem the 
fallen there. They sought first to preach to and pray with them, 
and they sought to do so wisely. But in vain. No ear was open ; 
no voice responded. Moral and religious truth fell powerless upon 
a naked and a starving people. Mr. Pease, the missionary, saw 
this; realized at once the cause, and determined, as the only hope 
of progress, to remove that, as being the only means of reaching or 
redeeming the corrupt in this vicinity. ~ 

His first step was to secure a sort of House of Refuge, an in- 
dustrial home, in the very heart of the Five Points. Nor in vain. 
Mr. Pease rented several places; called one a boarding-house ; 
another, the industrial home; had them swept and garnished ; 
and, amid thieves and abandoned creatures, said: ‘See here, I 
offer a home to those who will help redeem themselves; I offer 
work to those who will labor for their bread; I promise to young 
men, to young women, to families, something to do, and something 
to save, if one and all will only turn in, and work with a will 
All this the noble missionary did on his own responsibility. Wall- 
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street groaned with wealth: he had none of it. The rich squan- 
dered daily, in New York, what would have given him the means 
to succeed: he could not claim a dime from them. The proud, 
the well-disposed even, parted with hundreds weekly, not ne- 
cessary, which would have built up his moral enterprise : he could 
command no part of this expenditure. In addition to all this, the 
rules of the mission of his society forbid carrying on the very 
enterprise he felt vital to success. But the moral hero ‘ took the 
responsibility,’ and, by an inspiration of genius, sure always to 
lift up man and rebuild Christianity, he resolved to do the work, 
cost what it may. 

Mr. Pease let churches and organizations go; left missionary 
societies, and forget their rules; and went directly to the noble- 
hearted and generous, and said: ‘** See the ruin; there it is, all 
slimed with filth and corruption; I can purify it; give me the 
means, and | can lift up that mass of fallen, corrupt humanity.’ 
They heard the earnest man. Who does not hear and heed him? 
They gave him what he needed; and, now living among those for 
whom he labors, he is doing a work as great as mortal ever en- 
gaged in, and with a success at once marked and marvellous. 

The object of Mr. Pease, set forth in his report, is the physical, 
social, and moral reformation of the neighborhood ; the suppression 
of houses of infamy; of ‘ hells;’ the protection of the poor and 
friendless from the harpies who feed upon ignorance, and make 
innocence the means of lust. The instrumentality by which he ac- 
complishes, or hopes to accomplish, these vital evils, are very simple: 
kindness; employment; and, as he says, ‘a bath tub, a wardrobe, 
a workship, schools; social and religious meetings ; temperance 
tracts, &c.”’ Already, in this field of ‘hopeless sin’ (hopeless 
no longer), he has obtained twenty-five hundred signatures to the 
temperance-pledge, and for the Maine Law; has enrolled eight 
hundred inmates in this house of refuge; and, as is admited, has 
redeemed between five and six hundred persons who are now in 
situations of independence and comfort. 

This is the work of one man. And is he not a man? Without 
cant, without profession, with no saintly appeal, and no sancti- 
monious mouthing, yet with a heart full of sympathy and earnest- 
ness, he went into this depraved field to encounter the hosts of 
brutality. He has conquered. Not a hair of the head of the good 
man has been hurt by thieves or villains, by the depraved and de- 
graded of either sex. By his genius he has subdued them. They 
call him father, friend; and by the power of the affection of the 
father, by the fidelity of the love of the friend, he has won a triumph 
greater than any achieved in senate or battle-field. Who now shall 
say that the degraded and fallen are beyond our reach? In what 
city, or town, or neighborhood, may they not be reached and 
rescued? Let the good men and women of all places be embold- 
ened, by this example of Mr. Pease, to work, as for life, to work 
in faith and love, for those whom we falsely believe to be for ever 
lost. — True Democrat. 












THE STARS. 


WHeEncE came ye, glorious stars of even, 
When spring to life your living beams, 
Ye radiant sentinels of Heaven, 
Soft mirrored on our crystal streams? 


Whence came ye, with your myriad rays, 
Of amber-hued and dazzling light ; 

Ye burning gems, whose lustre plays 
For ever on the brow of night? 


Whence came ye, and why were ye set 
In yonder Heaven’s imperial dome? 
Why in high glory have ye met, 
And why so brightly have ye shone? 


Whence came ye? — I have ever deemed 
That ye were near the fount of light, 

That ye were gems which ever beamed 
Around His throne of boundless might ; 


Or that ye were the far-off homes 
Of some freed spirits of the blest, 
Which through the azure archway roams, 
Yet finds with thee their place of rest. 


And I have dreamed ye were the smiles 
Of angel-friends sent back from Heaven, 
To light the dim earth’s lonely isles, 
And woo our hearts to be forgiven. 


But your clear rays which ever burn, — 
Oh! come they not from realms on high, 
Whose favored inmates never learn 
That lesson, — ‘ Man was born to die’? 


Whence came ye? When creation woke 
For joy, together then ye sang, 

And your undying radiance broke 
Night’s shadows when your anthem rang. 


Whence came ye? To your quenchless rays 
I feel some purpose high was given, 
Known but to His mysterious ways, — 
Ye glorious blazonry of Heaven. 







































IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ITS UNEQUAL AND UNJUST CHARACTER CONSIDERED. 
No. V. 


BY J. R. S. VAN VLEET. 


To the Members of the Constitutional Convention. 


GENTLEMEN, — In 1840, the Governor of this Common- 
wealth, in his address to the Legislature, called their special 
attention to the law of Imprisonment for Debt. In that 
portion of his Message is this sentiment: ‘ No system of 
laws which treats poverty as a crime, or subjects honest 
debtors to imprisonment, like felons, can have its founda- 
tion in justice, humanity, or sound policy.’ The soundness 
of this doctrine is indisputable, and has been maintained 
for ages by the advocates of human rights. 

The ablest commentators of the last century, on that 
feature of the English law which authorizes incarceration 
of the citizen for causes independent of crime, have uttered 
their solemn testimony against it. Dr. Johnson, alluding 
to the subject, says: ‘ The end of all civil regulations is 
to secure private happiness from private malignity ; to keep 
individuals from the power of one another: but this end is 
apparently neglected, when a man, irritated with loss, is al- 
lowed to be the judge of his own cause, and to assign the 
punishment of his own pain; when the distinction between 
guilt and happiness, between casuality and design, is entrust- 
ed to eyes blind with interest, to understandings depraved 
by resentment.’ 

‘Who can think that law wise, which, when men are capa- 
ble of work, obliges them to beg; or just, which exposes the 
liberty of one to the passions of another? The confinement, 
therefore, of any man in the sloth and darkness of a prison, is 
a loss to the nation, and no gain to the creditor. For, of 


the multitudes who are pining in those cells of misery, a 
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very small part is suspected of any fraudulent act by which 
they retain what belongs to others. The rest are imprisoned 
by the wantonness of pride, the malignity of revenge, or the 
acrimony of disappointed expectation. ‘Those who have 
made the laws apparently supposed that every deficiency 
of payment is the crime of the debtor. But the truth is, 
that the creditor always shares the act, and often more than 
shares the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that 
any man imprisons another but for debts which he supposed 
to be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, and for 
bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his own 
opinion of the hazard; and there is no reason why one 
should punish the other for a contract in which both are 
concerned.’ 

Edmund Burke, too, in one of his memorable speeches, 
says that ‘credit has little or no concern in this cruelty. 
Credit is given because capital must be employed; men 
calculate the chances of insolvency, and they either with- 
hold the credit, or make the debtor pay the risk in the price. 
The counting-house has no alliance with the jail’ Speak- 
ing of the law in relation to civil debts, which presumes 
every man solvent,—a presumption which he denies as 
unsound, — he adds: “ Therefore the debtor is ordered, on 
a supposition of ability and fraud, to be coerced his liberty 
until he makes payment. By this means, in all cases of 
civil insolvency, without a pardon from his creditor [and in 
Massachusetts, without being able to pay the cost of taking 
the Poor Debtor’s oath], he is to be imprisoned for life! and 
thus a miserable mistaken invention of artificial science 
operates to change a civil into a criminal judgment, and to 
scourge misfortune and indiscretion with a punishment 
which the law does not inflict on the greatest crimes. 
Every idea of judicial order is subverted by this proce- 
dure. If the insolvency be no crime, why is it delivered 
into private hands to pardon without discretion, or to punish 
without mercy or without discretion ?’ 

Hon. 8. Haynes Jenks, in his able report to the House of 
Representatives in 1840, in urging the injustice of the law 
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of imprisonment for debt, forcibly remarks that ‘ our fathers 
in the Bill of Rights laid down certain general principles, 
which, had they been strictly followed, would long since 
have accomplished the extinction of this despotic feature 
of the common law of England. They proclaimed the 
inherent freedom and equality of all men, the possession of 
the natural and unalienable right to enjoy and defend life 
and liberty ; they ordained that no citizen should be deprived 
of his privileges but by the judgment of his peers, or the law 
of the land, nor subjected to an infamous punishment with- 
out trial by jury; and they denounced all laws made to 
punish for actions not declared to be crimes by preceding 
laws to be unjust, oppressive, and inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of a free government.’ Yet, in contravention of these 
liberal and patriotic sentiments, the law of imprisonment for 
debt is retained to this day. ‘True, it has undergone various 
modifications; but the vitality of the theory itself remains 
unaffected: it is still permitted to dispute the innate free- 
dom of man, to alienate the right of enjoying liberty; still 
despoils the citizen of his privileges, and subjects him to 
infamous punishment, without the formality of a trial by 
jury ; still oppresses him with penalties for acts never de- 
clared by law to be criminal. 

‘It is’ says Col. Johnson, ‘difficult to ascertain any 
fixed principle upon which imprisonment for debt is advo- 
cated. Itis regarded by some as a punishment for a crime; 
by others, a mode of coercion; by some, a fulfilment of an 
implied contract; by others, again, a matter of public policy’ 
If it is a crime, the object of punishment should be the 
reformation of the offender, and the prevention of future 
offences. An offence is against sociely; the guilt of the 
offender should be ascertained by a jury; the penalty should 
be fixed by law, according to the degree of guilt, and pro- 
nounced by the court, without consulting the pleasure of an 
individual. But in imprisonment for debt there is no refor- 
mation. Society is not disturbed by a criminal act. No 
guilt is imputed to the debtor. The law furnishes no 
penalty. ‘The court pronounces no sentence. There are 
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no grades of offence. All is left to the discretion of an 
individual, and the law operates indiscriminately upon the 
fraudulent and unfortunate. If it be a means of coercion, 
it is inefficacious. It cannot compel the honest man to pay 
what he has no means of paying. It places him beyond 
the possibility of procuring these means. The dishonest 
man will devise a method of placing his property beyond 
the reach of his creditors, by preparing himself in anticipa- 
tion of the result. He will triumph in the impotence of the 
laws. ‘The innocent are always degraded, and often ruined, 
while the guilty escape the punishment which their crimes 
deserve. It is not the fulfilment of a contract. No fair 
construction, even under all the fictions of law, can justify 
the conclusion that a debtor agrees to forfeit his personal 
liberty to the will of his creditor. 

The debtor, as a citizen and free man, is in all respects 
equal to his creditor. No contract could deprive him of 
personal independence; and, in constructing a debt, he has 
no intention to compromise his freedom. A contract, upon 
such a principle, would be void, both in law and equity. 
In contracting a debt, there is a mutual agreement between 
the parties, in which both are interested. If a loan, it is for 
usury; if a sale, it is for profit; if an act of friendship, 
gratitude is the safest pledge for its return, when circum- 
stances will permit. The late Chief Justice Marshall, the 
profoundest jurist of our land, solemnly declared in reference 
to this point, that ‘imprisonment constitutes no part of the 
contract.’ 

In all cases, the ability of the debtor, from the property 
which he holds or may acquire, is the proper means of 
payment; and it is the only legitimate resource which the 
creditor can honorably and lawfully anticipate. If his 
object is to obtain power over the liberty of the debtor, it 
is dark, designing, dishonorable in the extreme, and utterly 
unworthy the sanction of law. 

If his dependence is upon the friends of the debtor, by 
exciting their commiseration through cruelty, it deserves 
public reprobation, Lord Mansfield justly observes, “ If any 
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near relation is induced to pay the debt for the insolvent, to 
keep him out of prison, it is taking an unfair advantage,’ 
No credit is desirable in a free country, predicated upon the 
imprisonment of the debtor, and it ought not to be granted 
upon any such consideration. 

Legislators, the majority of whom have generally been 
of the other class, or at least free from pecuniary difficulties, 
have so complicated the system, that it has become involved 
in a labyrinth of mystery; and, to secure its existence, have 
surrounded it with dark suspicions of fraud. Like all other 
systems of despotism, it has imposed upon the minds of 
men, with some shadow of plausibility, the idea of neces- 
sity, till, by long habit, they have gradually become, in some 
degree, reconciled to the oppression. ‘The victim is cut off 
from society ; and because he pines in solitude, where his 
miseries are not seen, nor his complaints heard, his case is 
passe’ over as an instance of individual misfortune, for 
which there is no remedy, and which is scarcely worthy of 
observation. 

But if all these victims of oppression were presented to 
our view in one congregated mass, involved in the same 
misery, they would exhibit a spectacle at which humanity 
would shudder. It was remarked by one of the sages of 
antiquity, that the kest government is that where an injury 
to one citizen is resented as an injury to the whole. 

Here, in our own State, more than a thousand of our 
fellow-citizens annually suffer the deepest injury. Children 
are deprived of their natural guardians, families of their 
support, and freemen of their liberty, by a remnant of bar- 
barism, which requires nothing but your voice to blot out 


for ever! Shall our hearts be made glad by the sound of 
that voice? 


No MAN ever was a loser by good works; for though he may 
not be immediately rewarded, yet, in process of time, some happy 
emergency or @ther occurs to convince him that virtuous men are 
the darlings of Providence. 
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CRAFT CANNOT HIDE THE TRUTH. 


Anp be it that the vulgar are but gross, 

Yet are they capable of truth, and see, 

And sometimes guess, the right ; and do conceive 
The nature of that text that needs a gloss, 

And wholly never can deluded be : 

All may a few, few cannot all, deceive. 


And these strange disproportions in the train 

And course of things do evermore proceed 

From the iil-set disposition of their minds ; 

Who in their actions cannot but retain 

The encumbered forms which do within them breed, 
And which they cannot show but in their kinds : 


Whereas the ways and counsels of the light 
So sort with valor and with manliness, 

As that they carry things assuredly, 
Undazzling of their own or others’ sight ; 
There being a blessing that doth give success 
To worthiness and unto constancy. 


And though sometimes the event may fall amiss, 
Yet shall it still have honor for the attempt ; 
When craft begins with fear, and end? with shame, 
And in the whole design perplexed is : 
Virtue, though luckless, yet shall ’scape contempt ; 
And though it hath not hap, it shall have fame. 
DanieEL. 


Bicotry.— She has no head, and cannot think ; no heart, and 
cannot feel. When she moves, it isin wrath; when she pauses, it 
is amid ruin; her prayers are curses; her god is a demon; her 
communion is death; her vengeance is eternity; her decalogue is 
written in the blood of her victim; and, if she stoops for a moment 
in her infernal flight, it is upon a kindred rock to whet her vul- 
ture fangs for keener rapine, and replume her wings for a more 
sanguinary desolation. 
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ALEXANDER DUNCANSON. 


Rev. Atexanper Duncanson is the pastor of the Clin- 
tonville Church, in Plymouth, Massachusetts. He has 
taken a bold stand on the Reforms of the day. In our 
lecture in that ancient town, in the Universalist Church, he 
came forward, and made an able address, and invited us to 
his pulpit when it might suit our convenience. Since that, 
he has very kindly forwarded us a donation, which came at 
a time of great need, and which we have duly acknowledged 
in our monthly list. We thank him very kindly. 

Mr. Duncanson is the author of the following works : — 


Ketrcuriana; or, the Punishment of Death by the Civil Law 
proven to be in Opposition to Enlightened Reason and growing 
Social and Political Policy; and also to be antagonistic to the 
Mind of God, as expressed under the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian Dispensations. London: Charles Gilpin, Bishopgate- 
street Without. 

THe Curse or Humanity; or, the Drinking Customs, 
Habits, and Usages proven to be destructive to Soul and Body, 
injurious to the entire Framework of Society, and ruinous to the 
Highest Interests of the Christian Church. Falkirk: James 
Duncan. Edinburgh. 

Tue HiegHer Law; a Sermon for the Times. Delivered in 
Clintonville Church, on the Morning of Thursday, the seventh of 
April, being the Day appointed by the Governor of the State as a 
Day of Public Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer. Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 1853. 


His ‘ Ketchiana’ is one of the ablest pamphlets that we 
remember to have seen in opposition to Capital Punish- 
ment. We trust it will be reprinted in this country, and 
widely circulated. 


So long as despotism lives, there will be men found to calum- 
niate those who are opposed to despotism and tyranny. But, 


suppose I was the vilest man in the world, would that alter the 
cause of Hungary? 
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APPEAL OF WOMAN. 


Tue following eloquent Appeal from the women of Wis- 
consin will be read by every lover of humanity. It is at 
the fireside where we find the greatest amount of suffering 
from drunkenness. ‘There woman suffers from day to day. 
The appeal to the young men is very aflecting. We are 
glad to find the women of our country engaged in so noble 
a work. 


We, women of Wisconsin, in convention assembled at Delavan 
on the 26th of September, address the electors of the State in 
behalf of our suffering sisters of humanity, and of the present 
and future well-being of our young and growing State. 

Further we appeal to you, sons of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, — you whose locks are whitened o'er with the frosts of many 
winters, and whose unsteady step and r1urrowed brow indicate the 
age of wisdom; we call upon you to imitate the example of your 
noble sires, who fought amid blood and carnage, the thunder of 
artillery, and the cannon’s roar. ‘They nobly fought, and timely 
won the victory, — freedom from the tyranny of the British yoke! 

Not a century has passed away, and our beautiful country 
groans under a yoke of bondage more galling, a foe more formid- 
able, a tyrant ten thousand times more relentless, a fiend invad- 
ing the dearest rights of man, the holiest sanctuary of woman, 
turning the fruitful garden into a desolate waste, spreading misery, 
devastation, and death, and all their attendant evils in their train. 
Was the destruction of tea in Boston Harbor a worthy act? If so, 
we call upon you to imitate the noble example, to manifest a cor- 
responding zeal in a nobler cause, to lend your aid in freeing our 
State from the curse of intemperance, and our halls of legislation 
from the influence of rum. 

We are aware that hundreds and thousands of dollars are 
annually expended by office-seekers, political aspirants and dema- 
gogues, for liquor, which is gratuitously distributed on election . 
day, to secure their election. And we blush for our country when 
we remember that these things are so. Is not this a foul blot 
upon our fair escutcheon? Will a free and independent people 
longer submit to such abuses? Can we expect men, who resort to 
such means to secure their election, will give us righteous or even 
wholesome laws? Can we expect justice and righteous judgment 
at their hands? 

Young men, you who are to guide the dostinies of the unknown 
future, and upon whom devolves the responsibility of the moral, 
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physical, and political elevation of our race,— you who are soon 
to fill important stations and hold offices of trust in our State, 
—many of you will, on the 8th of November next, exercise your 
right to the elective franchise for the first time. Permit us, then, 
to address you in behalf of those suffering wives and mothers, 
whose weary fingers nightly toil for bread to feed their starving 
babes, until premature old age and decrepitude remain their only 
reward for incessant toil, excessive grief, and bitter tears, which 
are ever the portion of their cup, while every succeeding day 
images a darker future, with no ray of light to ‘illuminate the 
moral waste.’ 

Shall we appeal to the inebriate? Yes! we appeal to your 
once noble and generous natures, not yet entirely obliterated by 
the poisoned cup, for the sake of her, who, long years ago, you 
wooed, wed, and promised to love and protect. Have you forgot- 
ten the day when she left her childhood’s home, the abode of peace, 
and plenty,— forsook father, mother, friends, and early associa- 
tions, for him she was proud to call her husband? Have you 
forgotten her trusting love when she pressed her first-born to her 
bosom, when she taught his infant lips to lisp the name of father, 
and when, as years rolled on, a happy group of smiling faces sat 
around your board ? 

Intemperate father, where now is that home of thine? It is a 
desolation and a wreck. The worm of the still, while it gnawed 
at thy vitals, has severed the heart-strings of the wife of thy 
youth, the mother of thy children. She is hid from your sight. 
No stone marks her resting-place, no monument is erected to her 
memory ; but her epitaph is engraved on the hearts of the few who 
pitied her when living, and mourned her untimely end. 





A DitemMa 1n Love. — At a Temperance meeting in London 
lately, an incident occurred which occasioned some mirth. In 
consequence of the remarks made by Mr. Fry on the subject of 
courtship, a note was handed up to him from a young lady at 
the end of the room, containing as follows: ‘I have a lover 
who is a moderate drinker; if I discard him, will you warrant 
me a teetotaller in his stead?” After the laughter occasioned by 
the reading of this had subsided, Mr. Fry advised the-lady by no 
means to discard her lover, but to use all her influence to make 
him a teetotaller. He thought that if she used a little address 
and exercised a little patience, she would win her lover over 


before 1853 had expired. 
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REFORM SCHOOL, WESTBORO’, MASS. 


Tue Reform School at Westboro’ is probably one of the 
finest institutions in the world. We have deemed it fortu- 
nate for our readers that we could furnish a description of 
it from the pen of one every way adequate to the task. In 
our last number we gave one article in relation to the origin 
of the institution. ‘The present number has reference to the 
practical operation. The author has examined most of the 
penal institutions of this country. We sincerely thank him 
for his articles, and also for the very able articles on ‘ Impris- 
onment for Debt, which we are now publishing monthly :— 


No one can properly estimate the importance of this institution, 
nor comprehend the remarkable revolutions there being wrought 
in the hearts of the young, without a previous knowledge of their 
early history, pursuits, and character. 

In every community, and especially in cities, there is a class 
of children who grow up without the least parental restraint, and 
over whom no one pretends to exercise control. They roam the 
streets at will, prowl about the docks, sleep out of doors, dress in 
rags, and live by petty thieving; some of the bolder spirits become 
burglars and pickpockets, and, as they increase in years, progress 
in crime. Frequently arrested, and thrown into prison, they soon 
learn to look upon jails and houses of correction with contempt ; 
and thus, being at war with society, and society at war with them, 
they become ardent haters of men, their institutions and their 
laws, and spend their lives in depredating upon them all. An- 
other class have vicious or thriftless parents, whose children 
follow their example; and, in that tender age when the mind and 
heart most easily yield to the guidance of others, they become 
offenders against good morals and the laws, hardened against 
truth and duty, aud subject themselves to the stern penalty of 
the law. 

Then there is another class of lawless, earnest, enterprising 
boys, who live by various kinds of traffic, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate ; who, but for their vicious associations, might become the 
good and great men of their age; instead of which, being neglected 
and despised, they spend their money, their nights, and their 
youthful energies, in dens of vice, where, associating with adepts 
in crime, they gradually adopt their habits and pursuits, and 
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finally become distinguished as the leading spirits and the great 
men in the community of rogues. In this way, the State is 
supplied with criminals of every grade and of both sexes. 

More than three hundred boys, drawn from each of these 
classes, early arrested in their career, now compose the family of 
the State Reform School. Of the seven or eight hundred who 
were committed to it by the different courts of the State during 
the last year, many were orphans, or had intemperate parents; a 
large number had parents, brothers, or sisters in prison; while 
nearly all of them had been over-indulged or neglected ; were 
Sabbath-breakers, truants from school, audicted to lying, and to 
the use of profane and obscene language, also to the use of to- 
bacco and strong drink, many of them to intoxication; nearly 
three hundred of them had been previously arrested and confined 
in jails, houses of correction, or schools of reform; and not a few 
had been repeatedly arrested and imprisoned. 

The reader will suppose that an army of such rebellious spirits 
would be hard to conquer, — that whips and chains and dungeons 
would be required to enforce order and obedience ; but the Super- 
intendent of the Reform School finds little use for such barbarous 
engines: he rules by Love, and, gaining the empire of the heart, 
softens and subdues it, forms a conscience and a new character, 
and thus often transforms a youthful demon into a noble man. 

The grand jury having departed, we were left alone with the 
superintendent, with whom we visited all the points of interest 
on the farm. 

In the ‘strawberry patch,’ we found some twenty-five boys, 
under the direction of two farmers, picking and preparing the 
berries for market; last year thirteen hundred boxes were sent to 
Boston. ‘The boys were cheerful and happy, working industri- 
ously and without restraint. ‘They were as much pleased with a 
visit from Mr. Talcott, as though he was their own loving father 
— frequently gathered around him, making the most affectionate 
demonstrations. When they happened to find an unusually large 
strawberry, they were sure to bring it to him, and present it with 
evident delight. He freely returned their affection—he had a 
word of counsel, of love, of hope, and of encouragement, for each 
one; and whenever any little incident occurred among them, which 
afforded an opportunity for inculcating some practical lesson of 
morality, he was sure to embrace it. 

Leaving these boys, we directed our steps towards the Pond, 
upon the margin of which stands a small house, containing the 
engine and other machinery for raising and forcing the water from 
the Pond to the top of the towers of the main edifice, to be thence 
distributed throughout the institution. A single boy, not more 
than fifteen years of age, performed all the duties of an engineer 
skilfully and with faultless fidelity. He had been bound out once 
or twice, but ran away from his master, and returned to the 
institution. We found him near the door, reclining on the bank, 
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beneath the shade of a tree, with a Boston daily newspaper 
before him, and a book in his hand, which he was so intently 
studying, that he did not hear us approach. We had some cu- 
riosity to know with what kind of literature he was storing his 
mind, and found it to be a very excellent school-book, from which 
he was studying natural and experimental philosophy. He was a 
bright, intelligent, and intellectual boy, and, although young, was 
dignified and manly in his deportment and conversation. How- 
ever dark his future may have been, he is now on the right road, 
and, being redeemed from vice and the vicious, will hardly fail of 
becoming an honorable and useful member of society. 

We now returned to the office, where we found three small 
boys, just arrived from Boston, and who had that day been sen- 
tenced to the Reform School by the Municipal Court. One of 
them, who was not more than twelve years of age, had that morn- 
ing created a great excitement in the court-room. ‘ Upon hearing 
his sentence, he appealed to his father and mother, both of whom 
were present, in heart-rending cries, to save him. He clung 
to the neck of his mother with all his strength. The mother 
fainted, and fell upon the floor lifeless ; thus releasing herself from 
the boy, who fell back exhausted into the arms of an officer, and 
was removed with the other two to an adjoining room. In the 
meantime, the court, greatly excited, adjourned.’ 

It will hardly be credited, that the whole of this scene, so 
painful and touching, was merely a piece of good acting, for the 
purpose of creating a sufficient amount of sympathy to release 
the offender; but such was the fact. The same scene had been 
played once or twice before, with entire success; and, after it was 
over, the youthful offender laughed heartily at the credulous and 
duped officials. This time, however, the trick failed, and the 
artiste reached the School of Reform, where he should have been 
sent to years before. He very artlessly told us the story of his 
early indiscretions — how he helped boys to steal, and how they 
cheated him of his portion of the spoils — how innocent he was 
of this last charge against him—how honest his mother was, 
and how certainly she would die unless he was relieved within 
three months; and with tearful eyes, ‘for the sake of his poor 
mother,’ implored our influence in his behalf. He is a keen, 
shrewd, artful child, and is sure to make his mark on the world, 
for good or evil. 

The three boys were put into the hands of the steward, who 
found their pockets filled with toasted bread and Catholic prayer- 
books; he stripped off their rags, washed them, and dressed them 
in a suit of the school-uniform. Our little hero re-appeared much 
improved in appearance, but with a face covered with gloom and 
frowns, and again urged us, in his peculiarly touching manner, to 
effect his release in three months. 

By this time the boys from the shops and fields had finished 
their work, and marched into their play-grounds, where they were 
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enjoying their sport, in the presence of their teachers, but per- 
fectly ‘unrestrained. At first, their sports were rude and bois- 
terous: they ran, jumped, danced, and wrestled; the city boys 
gave exhibitions of sparring, that Hyer and Sullivan would not 
have been ashamed of; others preferred the broad-sword exercise, 
and fenced until their sticks were broken; their lungs the while 
being in the most active exercise. Becoming tired, they gathered 
in groups to play ‘ jack-stones,’ or listen to some favorite story- 
teller; while the more studious withdrew from the crowd to read 
a book or newspaper alone, or to a little clique of attentive 
listeners. 

We certainly never looked upon a more joyful or animating 
scene. The students of old Yale, when engaged in their most 
exciting sports upon the college green, were never more happy ; 
even the little hero of the court-room began to smile, and the trio 
were told to go into the play-ground, but not to speak to the other 
boys for two or three days. They readily obeyed, and for a time 
stood alone in a corner of the yard; but soon forgetting home, — 
his sorrows and his ‘poor mother,’— the little actor mounted 
upon the back of one of his associates; and the last we saw of him 
that night, he was furiously driving his steed, d@ la hippodrome, 
around the course. 


WINTER IS COMING. 


Wuen the forest is ready to go to the Dead, 
He dons, as for bridal, his gaudiest wreath ; 

And in wedding-apparel of gold and of red, 
Thus bravely he waiteth for Death. 


And the sun saunters out from the breast of a cloud, 
To smile on his pomp, —a smile sickly and dim ; 

For the spring is afar: soon the storm cometh loud, 
To whirl the death-dance with him. 


Then what wrestlings fierce, and what blusterings strong ! 

And each death-throe shakes showers of leaves from his head : 
Soon a low voice of moaning awakes its sad song, 

And the beautiful forest is dead ! 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. IV. 
REFUGE FOR DISCHARGED FEMALE PRISONERS. 


Wate in London, I had the great pleasure of an intro- 
duction to the family of Mrs. Fry. The daughters, who 
wrote her life, have a small room near Lombard-street, 
where they meet weekly to see about prisoners. While 
there one day, a female culprit was brought before them by 
a female turnkey. She was just discharged from prison. 
Several questions were asked her, and among them was 
one relating to the cause of her crime. ‘ What made you 
fall?’ said the daughter of Mrs. Fry. ‘ My business,’ she 
replied, ‘ was to sell liquor at the bar, and in selling to others 
I put the cup to my own lips and fell.” Alas! how many 
of our.race have fallen while ruining others? What a 
terrible history might be written of the lives of rum-sellers, 
gamblers, and those whose business it has been to spread 
ruin and desolation throughout society! He who ruins an- 
other is sure, sooner or later, to ruin himself. But we took 
up our pen, not so much to moralize as to give an account 
of the Elizabeth Fry Refuge. For it was to this institution 
that this criminal was sent. The following will give the 
reader an idea of its origin : — 


‘At a numerous and highly respectable meeting, held at the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, in the City of London, on the 
17th June, 1846, it was unanimously resolved, — 


“That a subscription should be raised to found an Asylum, to be called 
‘The Elizabeth Fry Refuge,’ for the temporary refuge of penitent females 
on their discharge from the metropolitan jails, thus perpetuating the mem- 
ory of that distinguished lady, and at the same time making provision for a 
portion of the most helpless and pitiable class of human beings, to whose 
welfare so large a portion of her valuable life was devoted.’ 


‘A Committee of gentlemen were thereon nominated to carry 
this resolution into effect, who, having collected about £6,500 
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towards the object in view, found it necessary to suspend their 
active exertions for a time, in consequence of the more urgent 
claims of the starving Irish, which were suddenly forced upon the 
sympathies of the nation during the autumn of the same year; 
which circumstance, followed by the commercial distress of the 
succeeding year, effectually prevented any further attempt to raise 
a contemplated amount of £10,000 as a permanent endowment of 
the institution. 

‘These adverse circumstances having happily subsided, the Com- 
mittee proceeded in their work ; and having secured, on reasonable 
terms, premises admirably adapted for all the required purposes, 
“The Elizabeth Fry Refuge ’’ was opened in December, 1849. 

‘In order to facilitate, to the utmost extent, the object in view, 
the Committee thought it right to commit the entire management 
of the institution into the hands of the * British Ladies’ Society 
for promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners.’”’ The man- 
agement, therefore, is vested in that Society, which was founded 
by Mrs. Fry, about thirty years ago, and of which ** The Elizabeth 
Fry Refuge ’’ now forms an important auxiliary; and they have 
appointed a House Committee, who meet weekly at the Refuge, 
to regulate its internal management and economy. 

‘In order, as nearly as possible, to carry out the original inten- 
tion of the founders, the ladies visiting the London prisons 
recommend to the notice of the Sub-Committee, for the patronage 
of discharged prisoners, those women who appear, either to them 
or the jail chaplains, most likely to benefit by such assfstance. 
If they are suitable objects for ‘*‘ The Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” they 
are immediately placed there, without any opportunity of com- 
municating with their former associates. 

‘They are selected without distinction as to the nature of the 
crime or previous circumstances, and are retained no longer than 
is needful to examine into the truth of their history, and to ar- 
range for their future destination. 

‘Thus *“* The Elizabeth Fry Refuge” occupies a short intervening 
space, and forms a link between the gate of the prison, and the 
permanent establishment of the prisoner. The immense impor- 
tance of such a temporary asylum can hardly be appreciated by 
those who have not been called upon to labor in the work of visit- 
ing prisons. 

‘Although much good is actually effected, and much evil pre- 
vented, the very nature of ‘“‘ The Elizabeth Fry Refuge ”’ precludes 
its Committee from witnessing the results of its labors. Real 
reformation of heart can only be effected by the grace of God. 
Real reformation of habit requires a long period to establish and 
confirm. It is therefore in other Refuges to which they may have 
been removed, —in the homes of their families, or on the shores 
of Australia, that the benefit derived from ‘“‘ The Elizabeth Fry 
Refuge ”’ will eventually be proved. 
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‘In some instances, however, even this temporary help has 
proved sufficient to rescue the poor wanderer from the difficulties 
in which her misconduct or her misfortune has involved her. 

‘A poor country girl came up to London, in the hope of finding 
a situation: not succeeding, she gradually fell into deep destitution, 
friendless and penniless; to avoid worse sin, she threatened to 
break a window, and was consequently imprisoned. ‘Three suc- 
cessive times she adopted the same plan of obtaining food and 
shelter. The ladies visiting the prison became interested in her 
case, and on her last discharge she was placed in ‘* The Elizabeth 
Fry Refuge.’’ There she conducted herself well: a situation was 
obtained for her, in which she has now remained upwards of 
twelve months, and has proved herself a valuable servant. She 
has also had the pleasure of sending home a sovereign to her aged 
mother in the country. 

‘ Another instance is that of (a Canadian) the widow of a civil 
engineer, employed by the British Government in Canada, on 
whose death she was engaged as companion to a lady, who 
brought her to England. The lady died, leaving the widow 
friendless and destitute, without even the resource of parish 
relief. She wandered about London, almost starving, until she 
was taken up by a policeman on London Bridge, charged with 
attempting to commit suicide; and she was imprisoned in Gilts- 
pur Street Compter. There her case became known to the ladies, 
and she was placed by them in the Refuge. It was extremely 
difficult to find any suitable occupation for her, and she conse- 
quently remained an inmate many weeks. A grant of money was 
kindly made by the Sheriffs, to fit her out with clothes and other 
necessaries, and she is now gaining her living by nursing the sick ; 
through the influence of one of the Committee, her only son has 
obtained employment, and thus the widow has been entirely 
rescued from starvation. 

‘If needful, many other instances can be related of the good 
effect derived from this temporary asylum. 

‘The religious instruction of the inmates is provided for on 
Sunday by means of a City Missionary, who conducts service 
there in a morning, whilst one of the Committee reads the Holy 
Scriptures in the afternoon. The Committee would much prefer 
their attending public worship, could it be properly arranged ; but 
experience proves that it is not desirable to subject such persons 
to public remark, or to convey them through a public thoroughfare, 
or even to expose them to the publicity of a place of worship. 

‘Family worship is conducted by the Matron, morning and 
evening; and members of the House Committee are in the prac- 
tice of frequently reading with the women. 

‘Since the opening of “‘ The Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” in Decem- 
ber, 1849, to May, 1851, one hundred and twenty-four destitute 
women have been sheltered within its walls, immediately on their 
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discharge from the Metropolitan Prisons, and have been disposed 
of as follows: — 


Returned to their friends : : ° : ‘ ° : ‘ . 18 
Emigrated . ° ° ° ‘ : ‘ , ; ° ° . 5 
Placed in service . ° ; ° ‘ . ° ° , . . 18 
Earning her living asasick nurse. , , , : . ° 1 
Transferred to other Refuges . ‘ . . ° : : ‘ - 46 
Sent to their Parishes , , ; , ‘ ° . , . 6 
In hospitals ° : ° . ; ° ° ° ° - 4 
Left the Refuge by their own desire . ‘ ; , ‘ ; ‘ 8 
Discharged for misconduct . , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . ° . &€ 
Remain in the House . . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; , 15 

124 


Among those who have aided this institution we find: — 


Her Most Gracious Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, Her Majesty the Queen of the 
French, His Majesty the King of Prussia, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Orleans, Their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Denmark, His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, the Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Carlisle, the Rt. Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P., Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart., Sir Edward N. 
Buxton, Bart., M.P. 





Crime In New Yorx.— Twelve men are indicted by the courts 
of the city of New York for murders, a greater number than at 
any other period in her criminal history. Nearly all of them are 
young men. There were during a period of a year lately as many 
murders, save two, committed in the city of New York as were in 
all England in the same period! And there is no city in the 
Union where so many executions take place. A few months ago 
three criminals were hung in the space of a fortnight! In answer 
to the query to what must we attribute this hideous disparity, — 
a disparity yet continuing, as the above crimson list shows, — 
the Tribune says: 


‘The answer to this is not difficult. It is the frightfully loose 
government of this city. The laws seem either relaxed or de- 
stroyed so far that ignorance and violence take upon themselves 
to revenge their own wrongs, or in mere wantonness to wreak 
murder on the heads of the inoffensive.’ 
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MIDNIGHT RHYMES. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


On! ’tis merry when stars are bright 
To sing, as you pace along, 
Of the things that are dreamt by night, 
To the motion of some old song ; 
For the fancy of mortal teems, 
Whether they wake or sleep, 
With figures that shine like dreams, 
Then — die in the darkness deep. 
O! merry are Christmas times, 
And merry the belfry chimes ; 
But the merriest things 
That a man e’er sings 
Are his Midnight Rhymes. 


Tis night when the usurers feel 

That their money is thrice repaid ; 
*Tis night when the adorers kneel 

By scores to the sleeping maid. 
Tis night when the author deems 

That his critics are all at bay, 
And the gamester regains in dreams 

The gold that he lost by day. 

O! merry are Christmas times, &e. 


At night, both the sick and the lame 
Abandon their world of care ; 
And the creature that droops with shame 
Forgetteth her old despair. 
The boy on the raging deep 
Laughs loud that the skies are clear ; 
And the murderer turns in sleep, 
And dreams that a pardon’s near! 
O! merry are Christmas times, &c. 


At night, all wrongs are right, 
And all perils of life grow smooth ; 
Then why cometh the fierce day-light, 
When fancy is bright as truth? 
All hearts, ’tween the earth and the moon, 
Recover their hopes again ; 
Ah ! — ’tis pity so sweet a tune 
Should ever be jarr’d by pain! 
Yet, — merry are Christmas times, &c. 





REFORM SCHOOL, STATE OF MAINE. 


BY THE GOVERNOR. — A PROCLAMATION, 


In compliance with the provisions of the Act establishing the 
State Reform School, | hereby give notice that I have been notified 
by the Commissioners appointed under the resolve ‘for erecting 
the State Reform School buildings,’ that said buildings are pre- 
pared for occupancy. 

Given at the Council Chamber, at Augusta, this twenty-seventh 

day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-three. Wma. G. Crossy. 


By the Governor, 
Joun G. SawYER, Secretary of State. 


The provisions of the law establishing the Reform 
School, which now apply, are as follows: — 


Sec. 3. As soon as the Governor shall have been notified by 
the Commissioners appointed under a resolve ‘for erecting the 
State Reform School buildings,’ that said buildings are prepared 
for occupancy, he shall forthwith issue his proclamation giving 
notice of the fact. 

Sec. 4. After proclamation shall have been made as provided 
in the third section of this act, when any boy or youth under the 
age of eighteen years shall be convicted of any offence known to 
the laws of this State, and punishable by imprisonment for life, 
the court, or justice, as the case may be, before whom such con- 
viction shall be had, may, at their discretion, sentence such boy or 
youth to the State Reform School, or to such punishment as is 
now provided by law for the same offence. And if-the sentence 
shall be to the Reform School, then it shall be in the alternative, 
to the State Reform School, or such punishment as would have 
been awarded if this act had not been passed. Provided, however, 
that no justice of the peace shall sentence to the Reform School 
for the offence of assault and battery. 


WORSHIP. 


Way should we crave a hallowed spot t — 
An altar is in each man’s cot; 

A church in every grove that spreads 

A living roof above our heads. 
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SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK. 


Tue ‘ New York Tribune’ gives the following interesting 
account of the Sixpenny Savings Bank in that city, one of 
the most useful institutions in that or any other city, and 
one by which many will doubtless be led to habits of indus- 
try and economy, who would otherwise squander their 
earnings in the gratification of their vicious appetites, or in 
other sensual enjoyments : — 


If you desire to spend an hour of enjoyment in witnessing the 
workings of one of the best moneyed institutions ever devised in 
this country, for the benefit of the poor, you may drop in at the 
corner of Broadway and Anthony streets, this evening, between 
5 and 8 o’clock. We have had a good many ragged schools, but 
here is a ragged child’s bank, —literally a Sixpenny Savings Bank, 
where a great many of the depositors commence with a sixpence 
or a shilling. But go and see to-day, as we did last Saturday, the 
little boys and girls, the day-laboring man or woman, black and 
white, old or young, coming to lay up the earnings of the week, 
where they will be safe from the temptations of Sunday,—a day 
upon which more rum is sold, more drunkards made, more crimes 
committed, more families rendered miserable, than any other day. 
This institution is one of the great aids of those who are engaged 
throughout the city in the work of temperance and reform. Yet 
not one in ten of them are aware of its existence; or, if they are, 
they do not appreciate the advantage to their proteges enough to 
encourage them to deposit all their spare change every week in 
the Sixpenny Savings Bank. When this one has proved itself 
successful, we shall have them all over the city, gathering up and 
saving from waste many a hard-earned dollar. At our visit we 
noticed more than one wife and a hard-working husband, who 
could keep sober all the week while employed, but who could not 
resist the temptation to spend his money on Sunday. 

A great portion of the deposits made while we were present 
were by boys of ten to sixteen years old, who bore evident marks 
of having just received their money for their week’s work. In 
several cases it was brought in the parcel as they received it; and 
it gave us a deal of pleasure to see the depositor count out the 
sum actually necessary to reserve for his board, Wc., to a shilling, 
depositing the balance. 

Among the rest came a bright-eyed pretty girl, perhaps a dozen 
years old, and with a little boy of a less number of years. She 
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gave her name as Sarah Berry, residence Green-street ; her father 
a carman, and mother an occasional washer, by which she had 
been able to save a few shillings from family expenses, which she 
gave her daughter from time to time to deposit. Now she was in 
high glee; for she had brought enough to make up three dollars, 
when it would begin to draw interest. It would be accumu- 
lating. 

‘Is this your brother ?’ 

‘No, sir: he is a little boy that lives in the same house, and he 
has heard about the Sixpenny Savings Bank, and has come to 
deposit a quarter dollar that his father gave him; and he is going 
to try to make three dollars pretty soon. He will save every 
cent. My father, and his father too, will save, and give us to 
deposit.’ 

‘What is your name, my fine little boy ?’ 

‘John Deer, sir.’ 

‘Well, you are a dear little fellow. And so you want to put 
your money in the bank. Who told you to?’ 

‘Nobody, sir; only Sarah told me about it, and then I told my 
mother, and then she said she was willing, and so is my father, 
and here is the quarter, sir.’ 

‘Yes. Can you write?’ 

‘Yes, sir: I can write my name.’ 

‘Very well, write it there. Now, here is your bank-book. 
Good-bye. You can come Monday, Thursday, or Saturday, — any 
time, we shall always be glad to see you.’ 


The first deposit was made July 10; and on the 7th inst., there 
had been 3994 deposits made, by 1618 depositors; amounting to 
$30,384.57; upon which there had been 203 drafts, drawing out 
$3,679.49; leaving $26,402.32 due the depositors, which is draw- 
ing six per cent. interest. 


The following table will show the business of ten different 
days : — 


Sept. 19 . 95 depositors of 6 cents to$50. . . $861.96 
» 24. . 131 depositors of 12 do. 50 . . . 447.64 
Oct. 10 . . 76 depositorsof 12 do 100. . . 227.03 
» 17. . 98 depositors of 12 do, Se. «+. ie 
» 24 . .35 depositorsof 11 do 650. . . 80.37 
» 29. . 75 depositorsof 6 do. 289 . . . 762.93 
» 31 . .82 depositorsof 7 do. 385. . . 1292.71 
Nov. 3. . 82 depositorsof 6 do. 420 . . 1189.30 
» 5 . 106 depositorsof 6 do. 1400. . . 2197.04 
9 8. . 64 depositorsof 6 do. 200 . . . 414.06 
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A MURDERER AND HIS MOTHER. 


At the recent session of the Circuit Court at Gainesville, Miss., 
a young Creole of the Bay St. Louis, named Favre, but better 
known as ‘ Lolo,’ was tried for the murder of a man named 
O’Neil. The testimony went clearly to prove that there was no 
malice on the part of Lolo; that, while at work removing a 
building, he was accosted by O’Neil in a rude and somewhat 
threatening manner; that Lolo had neglected some work placed 
under his charge by O’Neil, and that the latter called him ‘a 
d—d negro ;’ whereupon Lolo, who held a handspike, with which 
he was at work, struck O’Neil on the head with it. The blow 
was not repeated, and the accused threw the stick aside and quiet- 
ly surrendered. It seemed also that Lolo had some reason to 
suppose that O’Neil was armed. The blow unfortunately proved 
fatal, and O’Neil died in a very few hours. The jury returned a 
verdict of manslaughter in the second degree, and Lolo was 
sentenced to four years in the State Penitentiary. During the 
trial, and while listening to his sentence, he manifested a crushed 
spirit; and, on being asked by the court if he had aught to say 
why sentence should not be passed, said in French : — 

‘I am not guilty of the man’s death; it was an accidental 
was called ‘‘a d—d negro” twice, and the man shook his hand 
blow. I struck in passion, because I was insulted and abused. 
in my face. I have suffered eight months in jail. I could have 
escaped with another prisoner, but refused. I cannot live four 
years in jail.’ 

A few days afterwards, it being announced that Lolo, and one 
or two fellow-prisoners were to be removed to the jail of another 
county for better security, a large crowd gathered around the jail 
to witness the departure. Conspicuous among them was the aged 
mother of Lolo, waiting to bid her son ‘adieu.’ Suddenly the 
alarm was given by one of the prisoners that Lolo had cut himself, 
and was bleeding to death. The jailor and several of the guard 
immediately descended into the cell, and found him on his bed, 
bleeding from both arms. He had drawn a razor across them; 
but, on examination, the wounds proved not dangerous. His 
mother was admitted to see him, and, with a fortitude and forced 
resignation worthy of a Roman matron, nerved her son to meet 
his fate manfully. 

‘You are young, my son,’ she said; ‘ you are only twenty-two, 
and will come out of jail a young man yet. Thou wert always a 
fine lad, my son, and you will see your home again. You have 
killed a man, but you have not a bad heart. Go, do all that you 
are told; be obedient, and if they curse you, do not complain. 
Never murmur, and they will have pity on you, and treat you kind- 
ly. Pray to the good God every day,my son! I am old, but will 
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live to see you. I will go to Jackson; but if I die, Lolo, there 
will be the old place, and your brothers and sisters.’ 

It was a touching sight to see the poor fellow with his pale and 
sickly face, small and weak frame, resting his head on the lap of 
a powerful fellow-prisoner, whose strong arms were thrown 
around him, and whose head was bent down whispering courage 
and consolation, — himself so much in need of them to meet his 
fearful fate. Man is a strange being! 





INTEMPERANCE. 


BY REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


‘I mave stood at Regensburg, on the Danube, and at Avignon, 
in what were once the torture chambers and dungeons of atheistic 
Popes. I have seen the instruments of torture, and handled their 
racks,— with what emotion, judge you?’ But when I have looked 
on distilleries, on groggeries, and on rum-shops, I have asked 
which did the most harm; the racks and gibbets and stretchers 
in Regensburg, the flaming fire at Avignon, or these modern 
torture-chambers, kept by men who yet did not wish to inflict the 
ruin they knew they wrought. I have remembered, too, that a 
tew years ago the city government of Boston (1 suppose it was in 
irony) asked the chief-marshal to give such information as, in his 
opinion, was best calculated to check the progress of crime and 
intemperance, when there were 1500 torture-chambers in Boston ; 
979 in full work every Christian sabbath-day. 

‘What if the history of a distillery could be written out, — so 
much rum for medicine, of real value; so much for the arts, of 
real value. That would be one drop, I suppose, taken out and 
shaken from the distillery. Then so mnch sold to the Indians, to 
excite them to scalp one another; so much sent to the Africans, 
to be changed into slaves to rot in Cuba and Brazil; so much 
sent to the heathens in Asia, and to the islands of the ocean; and 
so much used at home. Then if the tale of every drop could be 
written out, —so much pain; so much redness of eyes; so much 
diminution of productive power in man; so many houses burnt, 
ships foundered, and railway-trains dashed to pieces; so many 
lives lost; so many widows made,—doubly widows, because 
their husbands still live; so many orphans,—their fathers yet 
living, long dying on the earth,— what a tale it would be! Im- 
agine that all the persons who had suffered from torments engen- 
dered on that plague-spot came together, and sat on ridge-pole 
and roof, and filled up the large hall of that distillery, and occu- 
pied the streets and the lanes all about it, and told their tales of 
drunkenness; robbery, unchastity, murder, written on their faces 


and foreheads. What a story it would be! the fact stranger than 
fiction.’ 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Memorials of Early Christianity. By James G. Miat. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 374. This work is from the pen of a pure and 
vigorous writer; and is an attempt to convey, in an interesting and reli- 
able form, the important facts of early ecclesiastical history, toge- 
ther with such illustrations as modern literature may supply. A careful 
perusal cannot fail to strengthen the foundation of Christian faith and 
practice. We give the list of contents, consisting of fourteen chapters, 
as fully developing the character of this work: — Jerusalem and the 
Pentecost ; Damascus and Paul; Rome and its Early Christianity ; Jeru- 
salem, — its Christianity and the Destruction of the City; Ephesus and 
John; Corinth and the Corinthian Christians; Antioch and Ignatius ; 
Justin (Martyr) and his Times; Smyrna and Polyearp; Lyons and 
Trenzeus; Carthage and Tertullian; Hippolytus and the Early Roman 


Church; Alexandria, — Clemens and Origen; Carthage and Cyprian ; 
Cappadocia and Gregory Thaumaturgus. The volume is well illustrated, 
handsomely printed and bound, and is a valuable acquisition to Christian 
literature. 


The American Statesman ; or, Illustrations of the Life and Character of 
Daniel Webster. Designed for American Youth. By Rey. Joszra Ban- 
varp. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. The author, in this pleasant work, 
has given the early history of Mr. Webster in an attractive and instruc- 
tive form, and depicted his later years with brevity and force. No child 
can read the story of his struggles in obtaining an education, his disad- 
vantages, his aspirations, progress, triumphs, and achievements, without 
feeling that earnest endeavor, self-denial, and determination are essential 
to the accomplishment of any high purpose and noble position. There are 
different opinions concerning Mr. Webster’s public life and acts, but there 
can be no such diversity as to his earlier years. He was a ‘ brave, bright 
boy,’ and a model for American youth. He honored his father and 
mother, and was deeply grateful for their kindnesses. When informed 
by his father that he intended sending him to college, Mr. Webster says : 
‘IT could not speak. How could my father, with so large a family, and in 
such narrow circumstances, think of incurring so great an expense for 
me? A warm glow ran all over me, and I Jaid my head on my father’s 
shoulder, and wept.’ This incident speaks volumes to the youth of our 
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day. The tendency of this book will be to inculcate in the minds of chil- 
dren an earnest application to study, and an ambition to excel. We deem 
it proper to state, however, that we differ widely in some points from Mr. 
Banvard’s conclusions. 


Heures de Prison. Par Mme. Lafarge. — This work will create quite a 
stir in the literary world. M. Collard, the uncle of the lady, says, ‘ The 
‘* Prison Hours’’ of Madame Lafarge was the work of her tears; an 
unfinished labor, which her state of suffering compelled her to interrupt 
towards the close of 1847.’ This volume will afford another evidence, in 
addition to the many whom we have named in our last work, entitled 
* Voices from Prison,’ that 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


To many minds, the prison has been a ‘ quiet hermitage,’ where holy 
thoughts have been uttered, and where golden sentences have been 
penned. To many a guilty soul, the solitude of the prison has brought 
reflection ; and in whom a sense of unworthiness, and a knowledge of lost 
happiness, will often recompense itself in a form valuable to others. He 
only who can enter, not only the prison-house, but into the prison of the 
heart, can tell how far the prison-hours of Madame Lafarge were whole- 
some to her soul. 


The People’s Journal is the title of a new candidate for public favor, 
just published by Alfred E. Beach, New York. It contains thirty-two 
pages, profusely illustrated with engravings of a useful and entertaining 
character. It is intended to be a repository of valuable information, 
peculiarly suited to the wants of inventors, mechanics, manufacturers, 
farmers, and people of every profession. It will be published monthly, 
at $1 per annum. 


Graham's Magazine. December. — This number opens with two mezzo- 
tint engravings; the text is also illustrated by wood-cuts of the highest 
finish. ‘Scenery in Wales’ is a very interesting paper, well illustrated. 
‘Number, Distance, and Magnitude of Stars,’ is the title of a rare scien- 
tific article from the pen of Thomas Milner, M.A. ‘ Debating Clubs’ are 
treated of in an able manner, and their excellencies pointed out. We 
wish this article could be read by every young man. It contains valuable 
suggestions that cannot fail to be productive of much good. ‘The House 
without Hope,’ by Sam Slick, is a capital sketch, and contains a good 
moral. There are several other papers of much merit, and, as a whole, 
the number is fully equal to its predecessors. A scathing criticism of 
Miss Bremer’s new work is given. Graham announces that the next 
volume is to surpass any former effort; and, from the contributors 


engaged, and Graham’s tact, we anticipate a magazine of surpassing 
excellence. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. December, — An illustrated paper on ‘ Enamel 
and Enamelling’ opens this number, ‘The Young Hospital Nurse’ is a 
well-written story, from the pen of Alice B. Neal. Following these, we 
have from that charming favorite, Mary Howitt, ‘ Madame . Goetzen- 
berger’s Christmas Eve.’ The publication of sketches like the one 
entitled ‘Making Shirts for a Shilling,’ cannot fail of doing much good. 
Many other interesting stories and papers we have perused with pleasure. 
We would speak in high praise of some poetical contributions. But it is 
in rendering this magazine a lady’s book that its chief excellence exists. 
The present number contains colored fashion-plates ; engravings of net- 
tings; embroidery for flounces, skirts, pocket-handkerchiefs, shirts, &c. ; 
designs for capes, caps, braid-patterns, slippers; crochet-work; Talma 
and other styles of cloaks; landscape gardening, &c. ‘The Christmas 
Party’ fairly made us feel young again. ‘Christ Healing the Sick,’ 
engraved from the original picture by West, is to us the most attractive 
engraving ever given in this monthly. It is a triumph of American art; 
and the genius of the painter and the skill of the engraver have pre- 
sented, in an inimitable manner, one of the most pleasing incidents in the 
life of him who ‘ spake as never yet man spake.’ 


Memoir of Pierre Toussaint, born a Slave in St. Domingo. By the 
Author of ‘ Three Experiments of Living,’ &e. Second edition. * Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. pp. 124. — This is a charming narrative. 
Mrs. Lee has brought out, in a very feeling manner, the fine traits of 
Toussaint. He resided a great many years in New York, and reached the 
advanced age of ninety years. His situation in life was humble; yet he 
was remarkable for his polished manners, his great benevolence, and sin- 
cere piety. His conduct towards the wife of his French master, after she 
was left a widow in New York, is deserving of all praise. Mrs. Lee has 
done honor to herself in sketching the history of one of the colored race, 
especially when society has so many silly prejudices. The truly Christian 
life of Toussaint should disarm them all. How little has goodness to do 
with station or color! The work is illustrated by a well-executed portrait. 
The volume is neatly printed, as all the works are from the enterprising 
house of Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


Henri; or, The Web and Woof of Life. Second edition. — We noticed 
this interesting and valuable work, soon after its publication, and our 
readers will remember that we then expressed a high opinion of the book. 
We are now happy to inform our friends and the reading public that a 
second edition is published ; and although there is not so great a rush for 
it as for some works, still nearly half of the new edition is sold. We 
advise our readers to purchase the work and read it, and they will find 
that their money has been well laid out. 


Arthur’s Home Gazette. — This paper, published in Philadelphia, and 
‘e Gdited by T. S. Arthur, we regard as the best family newspaper in the 
United States. 
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Lectures to Young Men. By Ws. G. Extor, Jr., Pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis. Third edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1854. 16mo, pp. 190. — This is a highly practical work, and a very 
fitting companion to a work recently published by the same author, 
entitled ‘ Lectures to Young Women.’ The present volume embraces 
the following subjects: Home Duties; Education; Follies ; Woman’s 
Mission. The work is written in a plain, earnest manner, and is well 
calculated to do good. Parents would do well to present it to those 


young men who are about leaving the domestic circle to enter on the 
perils and temptations of life. 


Redfield’s Amended Edition of Shakespeare. — The sixth and seventh 
volumes have been received by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. They contain the 
plays of Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, Romeo and 


Juliet, Timon of Athens, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, 
and Othello. 


Bleak House. — Messrs. Redding & Co., who seem always to have every 
thing that is published, at the earliest moment, have received an edition 
of Dickens's ‘ Bleak House,’ which contains the whole story in a single 
pamphlet volume for fifty cents. It is published by Getz & Buck, Phila- 
delphia, and is uniform with the edition of Dickens’s Works published in 
that city originally by Lea & Blanchard. 


Household Words. — The October number of the American edition has 
been published by Frederick Parker, of this city. 


Durine our absence from home the past few weeks, we regret not 
being able to meet the many friends who have so kindly called at our 
office, and who would so gladly lend a helping hand to sustain our cause ; 
were this more generally the case, that calls were as frequent, we should 
have less occasion to leave, to collect our dues on the Magazine, and 
should find more ample means to sustain the cause at home. We thank 
our friends for their aid in this mission of reform, in which we have been 
so long and arduously engaged. Two thousand dollars of unsettled accounts 
lie.upon our table ; a circumstance creating the necessity of more public 
labor and exertion abroad, to meet the exigencies of the cause, as well as 
the individual support of our mortal self and family at home. We trust, 
in parting with the old year, we may look forward with the expectation and 
hope of a better state of our affairs ; for surely God is on our side, and will 
not fail to advance His own work, which we claim the efforts of all to 
be who ‘ remember them that are in bonds as bound with them,’ and lend 


a listening ear to the ‘ sighing of the needy’ and ‘ groans of the prisoner 
in his cell.’ 
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LAW REGULATING NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


1. Susscriwers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are 
considered as wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, the 
publisher may continue to send them till all arrearages are paid, and sub- 
scribers are responsible for all the numbers sent. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals from the 
office to which they are directed, they are held responsible till they have 
settled their bills, and order their periodicals discontinued. 

4. The courts have decided, that a refusal to take a newspaper or 
periodical from the Post Office, without notifying the publisher and the 
payment of all arrearages, is prima facie evidence of fraud. 

5. Subscribers of newspapers or periodicals removing, are liable to 
pay so long as the paper or periodical may be sent to the residence of the 
party at the time of subscription, unless notice is sent of such removal to 
the publication office. 

6. If a Postmaster says he has sold the papers to pay the postage, 
payment may be demanded of him. A Postmaster is not responsible for 
postage, and consequently has no right or power whatever to sell papers 
for postage. 


REMOVAL. 


Tne Prisoners’ Frienp Office is removed to B. H. Greene’s Bookstore, 
124, Washington-street, corner of Water-street. 


DONATIONS. 


Alexander Duncanson, Sy “age Ms. 6.87 Charles Forster, Charlestown . 
Prof. Upham, Brunswick, Me. . - 5.00 Reuben H. Ober, Boston . . . . . 
D. Lawrence, Medford, Mass... . 5.00 Rev. John Pierpont, Medford. . 


RECEIPTS SINCE NOVEMBER 1. 


Edmund Wright, Dorchester, Mass. . $2.00 Lucy Osgood, ew 7. = 
Charles Hood, 9 - 4.00 H. Jenkins, _Bosto ¥ 6 

Robert Vose, ir. i 9 . Mr. Bassett, oe ‘ 

Mrs. Copenhagen, nin William Dall, a 
Mrs. Brooks, Medford . . George Livermore, ‘Cambridgeport ° 
Timothy Cotting, ,, . “<. « Mrs. Nathaniel Snow, ,, ee 
A. A ° Mrs. N. G. Manson, ° ° 
Samuel W heeler, Providence, R -L Mrs, Hixon, pa e 
Frederick Goodfellow, ms ° Charles Buck, Boston . 

Atwood Litchfield, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Kent, P- ° 
Charles Brooks, pee 

J.N. — . 

F. B. Fay, 

Frederick Curtis, Medford . 
Charles Curtis, 99 

Rufus Lamson, Cambridgeport 


George Bemis, 99 

T. C. Bacon, *” 
Robert Bacon, Medford — 
Charles Curtis, ,, 
Frederick Curtis 


Erie Spaulding, Peterborough, N. H.- 
Mary Brackett, Limington, Me. . 
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